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“The affairs of this quarter in every respect 
flourish. I am night and day employed in 
prayers for the increase of your happiness 
and prosperity. Having been informed by 
travellers from your quarter of your exalted 
fame and reputation, my heart, like the blos- 
som of spring, abounds with gaiety, gladness, 
and joy; praise that the star of your fortune 
is in its ascension ; praise that happiness and 
ease are the surrounding attendants of myself 
and family. Neither to molest nor persecute 
is my aim; it is even the characteristic of my 
sect to deprive ourselves of the necessary re 
freshment of sleep, should an injury be done 
to a single individual. But in justice and 
humanity I am informed you far surpass us. 
May you ever adorn the seat of justice and 
power, that mankind may, under the shadow 
of your bosom, enjoy the blessings of happi- 
ness and ease. By your favor, I am the Rajah 
and Lama of this country, and rule over num- 
bers of subjects, a particular with which you 
have no doubt been made acquainted by 
travellers from these parts. I have been re- 
peatedly informed that you have been engaged 
in hostilities against the Deb Judhur, to which, 
it is said, the Deb’s own criminal conduct, in 
committing ravages and other outrages on 
your frontiers, has given rise. As he is of a 
rude and ignorant race (past times are not 
destitute of instances of the like misconduct, 
which his own avarice tempted him to com- 
mit), it is not unlikely that be has now re- 
newed those instances; and the ravages and 
plunder which be may have committed on 
the skirts of the Bengal and Bahar provinces 
have given you provocation to send your vin- 
dictive army against him. However, his party 
has been defeated, many of his people have 
been killed, three forts have been taken from 
him, and he has met with the punishment he 
deserved ; and it is as evident as the sun your 
army has been victorious, and that, if you bad 
been desirous of it, you might, in the space 
of two days, Nave entirely extirpated him, for 
he had not power to resist your efforts. But 
| now take upon me to be his mediator, and 
to represent to you that, as the said Deb Rajah 
is dependent upon the Dalai Lama, who rules 
in this country with unlimited sway (but on 
account of his being in his minority, the 
charge of the government and administration 
for the present is committed to me), should 
you persist in offering further molestation to 
the Deb’scountry, it willirritate both the Lama 
and all his sabjects against you. Therefore, 
lowed them into their own mountains, and so|from a regard to our religion and customs, I 
alarmed the Bhutan Government, that they|request you will cease all hostilities against 
requested the intercession of Teshu Lama, of|him, and in doing this you will confer the 
Tibet, who claimed supremacy over them.|greatest favor and friendship upon me. I 
He, in consequence, wrote to Warren Hast-|have reprimanded the Deb for his past con- 
ings, who graciously acceded to his request. |duct, and I have admonished him to desist 
The letter which was received in the Third| from his evil practices in future, and to be sub- 
month of 1774, is here inserted, as an interest-' missive to you in all matters. I am persuaded 
ing specimen of Eastern correspondence, and|that he will conform to the advice which I 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


For “The Friend.” 
Mission of George Bogle to Tibet. 

Tibet is a country so inaccessible to Euro- 
peans from the jealous policy of the Chinese 
to whom it is subject, as well as from its 
locality on the most elevated plateau on the 
surface of the earth ; that one naturally turns 
with eager curiosity to every new publication 
throwing light on its history and the charac. 
ter of its peuple. The narrative of Bogle’s 
adventures is now first given to the world, 
though the mission itself dates more than a 
century back. 

Commercial intercourse between Bengal 
and Tibet had existed for many generations ; 
and was dependent on the friendliness of the 
tribes inhabiting the southern slopes of the 
Himalaya mountains; which lie between the 
plains of Bengal and the high lands situate 
between the different ranges of the moun- 
tains. This intercourse was greatly inter 
rupted in the latter part of last century, by 
the extension of the power of the Gorkhas, a 
warlike tribe who obtained possession of the 
valleys and mountain passes of Nepal, by 
which much of the traffic had been carried on. 
Warren Hastings, who was then Governor 
General of the possessions of the East India 
Company, was a statesman of great ability, 
though somewhat unscrupulous in his pro- 
ceedings. He saw the importance of culti- 
vating the trade with Tibet; and with this 
object selected George Bogle, a young Scotch- 
man, and sent him on a mission to that coun. 
try. 

The materials for the present narrative 
were principally found in the journals, memo- 
randa and correspondence of G. Bogle, which 
have been carefully preserved by his family 
in Scotland, and were placed in the hands of 
the editor, Clements R. Markham. 

In 1772 the people of Bhutan had made 
warlike incursions into the plains, but were 
driven back by the English troops which fol. 























































as furnishing evidence of the mild and amiable| have given him, and it will be necessary that|smoothness. 
character of the ‘l'eshu Lama. 


THE FRIEND, 


A RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY JOURNAL. 


you treat him with compassion and clemency. 


NO. 9. 





As to my part, I am but a Fakir, and it is the 
custom of my sect, with the rosary in our 
hands, to pray for the welfare of mankind, 
and for the peace and happiness of the in- 
habitants of this country ; and I do now, with 
my head uncovered, entreat that you may 
cease all hostilities against the Deb in future. 
It would be needless to add to the length of 
this letter, as the bearer of it, who is a Gosain, 
will represent to you all particulars, and it is 
hoped that you will comply therewith. In 
this country worship of the Almighty is the 
profession of all. We poor creatures are in 
nothing equal to you. Having a few things 
in hand, 1 send them to you by way of re- 
membrance, and hope for your acceptance of 
them.” 

The people of Tibet are disciples of Buddha. 
This religion inculcates peace and good will 
to man, and to all the animated creation. It be- 
came firmly established in Tibet in the seventh 
century of the Christian era. The peculiar 
phase of it which the Tibetans adopted, taught 
that certain intelligences had been created, 
who continued to remain in existence for the 
good of mankind, by passing through a suc- 
cession of human beings from the cradle to 
the grave. In the fourteenth century, two 
distinguished reformers arose among them, 
who were believed to be incarnations of these 
beings. On the death of these, successors 
were found in infants possessing certain marks 
which are believed to indicate their divinity. 
There are thus two concurrent Lamas; one 
resides at Lhasa, the capital of the country, 
and is regarded as both the spiritual and tem- 
poral ruler of the nation; possessing power 
somewhat analogous to the medieval Popes ; 
the other resides at Teshu Lumbo. The in- 
ferior Lamas—corresponding to the priests, 
monks and nuns of the Catholic hierarchy— 
are very numerous, more than 10,000 monks 
being congregated in one monastery alone. 

Their religious services consist of recitations 
and chanting of moral precepts and rules of 
discipline. to the sound of musical instruments. 
Incense is burnt during the services, and there 
are offerings of fruits and grain to Buddha 
and his incarnations. Mystical sentences and 
titles of Buddha are also recited. The bell is 
used during the performance of service; and 
prayer-wheels,—metal cylinders, containing 
printed prayers in rolls, with the axles pro- 
longed to form handles—are in constant use, 
not only during the service, but on every 
occasion, being fixed in rows on the walls of 
temples, near villages, and in streams to be 
turned by water. The prayer-wheels have 
been in use for more than a thousand years. 

The Tibetans possess a vast literature. For 
many centaries they have known the art of 
printing, by means of engraved stereotyped 
wooden blocks. Their paper is made from 
the inner bark of the Daphne cannabina, and 
is remarkable for its toughness, as well as 
Each monastery possesses a 
library of their religious works, 
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received from the Teshu Lama, proposed a|luxuriant, the town of Buxa-Duar immediately 
treaty of amity and commerce between their| below at a great distance, and behind noth- 
respective States ; and it was to promote this|ing but mountains with their tops hid in the 
object that he sent David Bogle on his mis-| clouds.” 

sion. “They shelter Bengal from the northerly 

He reached Bahar, the N. E. boundary of| winds which blow over Tartary, all the way 
Bengal about the last of the Fifth month, and/from Novaya Zemlya, and give them mode- 
entered the mountainous country of Bhutan,|rate winters; and they serve to keep off the 
through which his route lay. The following|hot southerly monsoon from the Bhutanese, 
extracts are taken from his journal : and preserve them cool when the sun ‘s within 

‘‘On the 9th of June I entered the hills, and|six degrees of them. The climate accordingly 
being now out of Bengal and beyond the Com-|changes in the most rapid manner, and Mari- 
pany’s jurisdiction, | was furnished with a|jong, which is not above two days’ journey 
passport from Deb Rajah, who is the chief of}from the entrance into the hills, produces 
the country. The following part of the jour-|apricots, peaches, apples, pears, mulberries, 
ney was a perfect contrast to the former. and even oaks. 

“The only way of transporting goods in} “At the place where the road crosses the 

this hilly country is by coolies. ‘he roads}mountain, standards or banners are set up, 
are too narrow, steep and rugged for any|of white cloth, with sentences written upon 
other conveyance, and the rivers too stony|them. They denote something religious, and 
and rapid for boats. There is no particular|are common at the tops of hills.” 
class of people who follow this profession. (To be continued.) 
The carriers are pressed from among the in- 
habitants, receive an allowance for victuals 
at the pleasure of the person on whose service 
they are employed, and are relieved by others 
—— in the same manner at the next vil- 
age by order of the headman, without which 
not a coolie is to be had. This is a service so 
well established that the people submit to it 
without murmuring. Neither sex, nor youth, 
nor age exempt them from it. The burden 
is fastened under the arms upon their backs, 
with a short stick to support it while they 
rest themselves. Naturally strong, and ac- 
customed to this kind of labor, it is astonish- 
ing what loads they will carry. A girl of 
eighteen travelled one day 15 or 18 miles, 
with a burden of 70 or 75 pounds weight. 
We could hardly do it without any weight at 
all. 

“ We were provided with two tangun ponies 
of a mean appearance, and were prejudiced 
against them unjustly. On better acquaint- 
ance they turned out patient, sure-footed, and 
could climb the monument. Many a time 
afterwards, when on the edge of a precipice, 
I was mounted on askittish young horse, with 
a man holding him by the head and another 
steering him by the tail, have J thought of 
them. We had to cross the mountain Picha- 
konum, which hangs over Buxa-Duar; the 
way a narrow path, extremely steep, which 
went winding round the side of it; the upper 
part paved with stones of bastard marble, put 
together like ill-formed steps. Midday, cold 
and chilly; very high precipices, but not fright- 
ful, because covered with trees. Indulged in 
the pleasure of tumbling down stones. 

“The road led almost to the top of the 
mountain, and before we crossed it I turned 
to take another look at Bengal. It is impos- 
sible to conceive any change of country more 
abrupt, or any contrast more striking. To 
the southward the atmosphere was clear. 
The cye stretched over a vast tract of land, 
and the view was bounded only by the circu- 
lar horizon. This part of the view, however, 
is striking only because it is extensive. There 
are no hills, spires, or other objects to distin- 
tinguish it. The country—one continued 
flat—is marked only by its being cleared or 
woody, by the course of the rivers, or by 
some smoking villages. Whether it be that 
I am partial to hills or not, I beheld the op- 
posite part of the prospect with much greater 
pleasure. The rapid descent, the deep glens, 




































From “ Piety Promoted.” 
John Thorp. 


John Thorp was born at Wilmslow, in the 
county of Chester, on the 5th of the Eleventh 
month, 1742. He was the youngest son of 
Jonathan Thorp, a farmer, who left but little 
property. His father dying before he was 
born, the charge of his maintenance and edu- 
cation, with that of several other children, 
devolved upon his mother, whose maternal 
care and affectionate solicitude under the try- 
ing circumstances in which she was thus 
placed, he frequently mentioned with feelings 
of filial gratitude. His parents were mem- 
bers of the Church of England, in profession 
with which he was educated. He was, from 
very early life, sensible of the workings of the 
evil of his own heart, and also of the mani- 
festation of the divine principle of light and 
grace, which showed him the evil. He felt 
that this world is not the place of rest for man, 
but that it is designed by Infinite Wisdom, as 
a preparation for a state of uninterrupted hap 
piness ; and that this great work can only be 
effected by taking up the cross to all the cor- 
rupt desires and passions of our fallen nature. 

Under these religious impressions, he be- 
lieved it to be required of him to decline the 
practice of singing, in which he had taken 
great pleasure ; he had been a noted singer in 
that called the parish church of his own vil- 
lage. He continued some time longer to at- 
tend that place of worship; but being con- 
vinced that as God is a spirit, they who wor- 
ship Him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth, the forms and ceremonies practised 
there did not furnish that edification and com- 
fort which his soul longed for. His regard 
however, for, and his sense of duty to his ten- 
derly affectionate mother, made the thoughts 
of separating from her in the solemn and im- 
portant duty of public worship, very trying 
to him; though at times, when present with 
her, he was so much distressed, and felt such 
strong convictions that he was not in his pro- 
per place, that, to use his own words, his 
knees have been ready to smite together. 


thus at a very early age, so remarkably and 
indelibly stamped on his mind; and that 


In a lively remembrance of this season of|and strengthened. 
early and divine visitation to his soul, he re-jand frequent subject of his gospel labors was, 
marked a few days before his decease, that he! closely recommending to all an earnest, seri- 
had never since, for a moment had to doubt|ous, and impartial examination into the state 
the certainty of those convictions which were |of their own hearts, in order to see how their 





Warren Hastings, in his reply to the letter|the hills covered with trees the most lofty and|shortly afterwards he attended a meeting of 


Friends at Morley, a village about two mileg 
distant from his native place, where he found 
publicly professed and advocated, as the prin. 
ciples of a religious community, doctrines 
consonant with the convictions which had 
operated so powerfully on his mind. He, 
added, at the time when he made these obser. 
vations, that if he were only preserved in the 
way of his duty to the end, he should have 
cause to rejoice that his lot had been cast 
amongst them. 

Continuing to attend the meetings of 
Friends, he was, when at the age of twenty, 
admitted a member of our religious Society, 
Soon after he removed to London, where he 
resided about four years ; and in 1767 he set- 
tled at Manchester, was married not long 
after, and was an inbabitant of that town the 
remainder of his life. 

During his residence in the metropolis he 
lived much retired. A relation who accom- 
panied him from the country, and with whom 
he had joint lodgings, and his eldest brother, 
an officer in the army, a man of talents and 
general knowledge, formed, for some time, 
nearly the extent of his acquaintance. With 
these companions who were his superiors in 
information and learning, he at times delight 
ed to converse; but through divine help, he 
inflexibly resisted all their persuasions and 
entreaties to deviate, in any one instance, 
from that steady and uniform religious prac- 
tice of life and manners which he believed it 
to be his duty to adopt. He occasionally ac- 
companied them in an evening walk; but if 
they gave way to any levity of conduct, or 
turned aside into any tavern or place of diver- 
sion, he immediately left them and returned 
to his lodgings. 

This decision of character appears to have 
been blessed. May it encourage others who 
are exposed to similar temptations, to adopt 
and persevere in the same holy resolution. 
Young men who are thus circumstanced, have 
a claim on the kind notice of their friends ; 
but if they do not always receive this atten- 
tion, let them remember that if, with fervency 
and humility of heart, they look unto their 
gracious Redeemer, he will guard them from 
all that is evil. 

For some years after his admission into our 
Society, John Thorp had to pass through 
much spiritual conflict; continuing to find 
that there were in his heart propensities op- 
posed to that state of humble resignation 
which, by the divine light, had been so clearly 
shown to him as necessary to be attained ; 
but through the effectual operation of the 
grace of God, he was enabled to persevere in 
taking up his cross and prepared for service 
in the church of Christ. 

He first appeared as a minister about the 
thirty-second year of his age. He was rever- 
ently concerned to wait before the Lord, in 
the exercise of the gift entrusted to him ; his 
powers of expression were strong and persua- 
sive; and these being sanctified by divine 
grace, he was qualified affectionately to en- 
treat others to come to that Fountain of 
mercy, by which he had been often refreshed 
But the most prominent 


accounts stood with God; and setting forth 
how great and irreparable would be the loss, 
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to those who unwisely neglect the opportunity 
afforded, of embracing the all sufficient means 
appointed for their redemption. 

eing early convinced of the danger of 
seeking for the treasures of this world, he 
was content to remain in a comparatively low 
station. That he might not be unnecessarily 
encumbered with the cares of trade, and that 
he might be more at liberty for the service of 
his Divine Master, he steadily declined, though 
with an increasing family, the offers that 
were made to him to enter more extensively 
into business, and the repeated and earnest 
solicitations of his friends that he would ac- 
cept them. But he was favored to experience 
the fulfilment of the heavenly promise that to 
those who seek first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, all things necessary shall 
be added. 

He was much beloved ; and among his more 
intimate friends, his natural cheerfulness, tem- 
pered with Christian gravity, and his deep 
experience and sound judgment in Divine 
things, rendered him an interesting and in- 
structive companion. 

He spent much time in retirement; and it 
was his practice, during a great part of his 
life, to take a walk, mostly alone, in the fore- 
part of the day, generally into the fields. 
These walks, there is reason to believe, often 
proved seasons of religious exercise and de- 
votion ; and some, who have casually met him, 
have been struck with the solemnity of his 
countenance. His reading had been exten- 
sive and various; but the writings which he 
perused most frequently, next to the Holy 
Scriptures, were those which recommended 
religion as an individual, experimental work ; 
consisting in faith and obedience, not in specu- 
lative knowledge, or in a mere profession. 
Yet, notwithstanding the satisfaction this 
reading afforded him, he often remarked how 
littke all the knowledge that can be obtained, 
even from the best of books, will avail those 
who neglect a reverent attention to the divine 
law written in their own hearts. 

In the summer of 1806, he wholly declined 
his business, which had been that of a tailor, 
having through a blessing on his honest in- 
dustry, acquired a sufficiency for bis fature 
support. In the course of that year he was 
deprived by death of his second wife, who 
had, for thirty-one years, been his faithful 
and affectionate companion. 

Having through life, whilst encompassed 
with human infirmities, kept his eye steadily 
on the Captain of his salvation, he was re- 
markably favored, at times, as he approached 
the confines of mortality, to look, in faith, to 
that state of undisturbed happiness which is 
beyond the grave, as the subjoined extracts, 
from letters to his long-loved and intimate 
friend, Richard Reynolds, exhibit. 

1805. Tenth mo. 22d.—*“ At seasons, I feel 
a degree of consolation and Divine peace, that 
cannot be expressed in words, which I would 
not exchange for a thousand times the trea- 
sures of both the Indies; in comparison of 
which I should esteem, I do esteem, crowns’ 
and sceptres as dung and dross. And at the| 
much more frequent seasons, when heavenly 
good is least sensibly felt (I hope I write it 
with humble heartfelt gratitude) my faith and 
hope, and confidence ure so firmly anchored 
on the everlasting rock, Christ Jesus, that 
when the rains descend, and the winds and the 
storms beat, I am not greatly moved. I know| 
Him in whom I have believed, and that he’ 


THE FRIEND. 


will in mercy, keep all those who have com- 
mitted themselves to Him.” 

1813. Sixth month 10th With regard 
to myself, I am not destitute of hope; for 
though many have been better stewards o 
the manifold grace of God than I have been, 
Iam not conscious, at any time, in my reli- 

ious labors, of having done the work of the 

ord deceitfully. Yet I might have been more 
diligent; I might have watched more fre- 
quently at Wisdom’s gate ; I might have been 
more devoted, and like the holy prophet, more 
ready to say, ‘Here am I, send me.’ But I 
trust in divine mercy, knowing ‘in whom I 
have believed ;’ and 1 am persuaded that he is 
able to keep that which I have committed 
unto Him against that day.” 

1814. First mo. 28th.—“ With regard to 
myself, I am moving on in my Christian pil- 
grimage in a low way; yet not destitute of 
hope, that the dispensations I have or may 
have to pass through, may be graciously in- 
tended for my further refinement, of which I 
have great need ; so that in the solemn close, 
I may be numbered amongst all those, ‘ who, 
through faith and patience, inherit the prom- 
ises.’ But if I should be thus happy to find 
acceptance with God, in the awful day of de- 
cision, I am sure it will be the effect of his 
unfailing mercy in Christ Jesus; for I have 
no claim from merits, to rewards.” 

He enjoyed an excellent constitution, and 
mostly uninterrupted health, until the autumn 
of 1815, when he had a slight attack, which 
assumed the appearance of a paralysis. This, 
in some degree, impaired his powers of body 
and mind; yet his understanding remained 
clear to the last, and he continued to attend 
his own meeting. He was able to walk about, 
and call on his friends; and his mind was 
often filled with divine love. A few days be- 
fore his death, he was seized with a severe 
spasmodic affection, when he manifested great 
composure of mind, saying, that whichever 
way it might terminate all would be well. 

The evening before his decease, he related 


to his family the following cireumstance of 


his early life: “When a boy, about fourteen 
years of age, my attachment to music and 
singing was such, that when walking alone 
in the lanes and fields of an evening, I fre- 
quently gratified myself by singing aloud ; 
and indulged therein, even after my mind 
became uneasy with the practice, until, in one 
of my solitary evening walks, and when in the 
act of singing, I heard, as it were, a voice dis- 
tinctly say, ‘If thou wilt discontinue that 
gratification, thou shalt be made partaker of 
a much more perfect harmony.’” So power- 
ful was the impression then produced, that, 
he added, he never afterwards indulged in the 
practice. In relating this short anecdote, he 
was, towards the latter part of it, consider- 
ably affected, and could not suppress his tears, 
which appeared as the tears of gratitude to 
God, at this remembrance of his early merci- 
ful visitation. 

He conversed cheerfully with his family 
the remainder of the evening, and said he 
thought it a great favor to be removed with- 
out much bodily suffering. The following 
day, the 30th of Ninth month, 1817, while 
sitting in his chair, he closed his eyes and 
quietly departed. 


A man is not so likely to deserve or win the 
blessing of his children by giving them much, 
as by teaching them how to live on little. 
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For “The Friend.” 
The great Submarine Blast at Hallett’s Point Reef or 
Hell Gate, in the East River, New York. 
(Continued from page 60.) 
DISASTER TO THE SHELBOURNE DRIKL. 


This new machine was 35 feet high, 27 feet 
in diameter at the base, and weighed 28 tons. 
The drilling engine was above water, the rock 
being pierced by the continual falling of a 
heavy drill-bar. The preliminary trial of this 
drill was entirely successful. When placed 
on Frying-Pan, it stood firmly on the rock, 
unmoved by the current, until the necessary 
preparations were made for puttingitin opera- 
tion. But that very day it was run down by 
a brig, a tug, and a canal-boat, and completely 
demolished. The time of S. F. Shelbourne’s 
contract had been twice extended. As the 
final period expired three days after the de- 
struction of the last drill, no application for 
renewal was made. S. F. Shelbourne had 
labored faithfully and well; but luck was 
against him, his last misfortune leaving him 
some twenty thousand dollars out of pocket, 
and the public so much the richer for the ex- 
periments he had made. 

While these unsuccessful but not fruitless 
experiments were making, the general in 
charge became convinced that the work could 
be done more economically if conducted di- 
rectly on behalf of the government. 

The removal of Hallett’s Point was the 
largest and most pressing operation thus far 
authorized. This point projects three hun- 
dred feet into the stream in such a way as to 
throw the Sound tide straight upon the Grid- 
iron, over which it breaks with destructive 
violence. 

The only feasible plan of operation was to 
work from the shore by sinking a shaft, out 
of the way of shipping, and, after undermin- 
ing the reef with radiating headings connect- 
ed by concentric galleries, and removing all 
the rock that could be safely taken out, blow 
up the roof and its supporting columns at a 
single explosion, the debris to be either buried 
in the excavation or removed by grappling, 
as might be most economical. 

This plan had the advantage of being known 
and tried. The only risk was the possible 
flooding of the mine through fissures in the 
roof; but even if such an accident should oc- 
cur, and the completion of the work by dry 
blasting prevented, every foot of rock taken 
out would be so much gained; and what re- 
mained could be removed without increased 
difficulty by whatever process might be adopt- 
ed for the removal of the channel rocks. 

The first step was to construct between 
high and low water around the mouth of the 
proposed shaft a strong coffer-dam, 310 feet 
in length, extending along four sides of an 
irregular pentagon, the fifth, or shore line, of 
which was about 145 feet. This dam, con- 
sisting of a double shield of heavy timbers 
securely fastened to the rocks by bolts pass- 
ing through the structure, the space between 
the walls filled water-tight with sand and clay, 
was completed and pumped out, so that opera- 
tions could be begun in the interior. 

In June, 1870, the funds appropriated for 
the improvement having been exhausted, the 
work on the shaft was suspended. At that 
time 484 cubic yards of rock had been taken 
out, at a cost of $5.75 per yard. In the latter 
part of July operations were resumed, and the 
shaft was sunk to a depth of thirty-three feet 
below mean low water. Ten diverging tun- 
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THE FRIEND. 
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nels were then commenced, and opened to|the battery, standing near the opening of the 


distances varying from fifty-one to one hun-|shaft, and placed in position. 
dred and twenty-six feet. As these were suffi- 


Including the 
leads, the connections, and the fuses, about 


ciently advanced concentric galleries were|one bundred and twenty-two thousand feet of 


excavated. 


The amount of rock taken out|wire were employed. Owing to delays on the 


during the year was 8,306 cubic yards; the|part of the contractors in furnishing the ex- 


drilling being all done by hand. 


drills having been introduced. 


In 1871 the| plosives, the work of charging the holes was 
work was pushed on more rapidly, steam 


not completed until Friday evening. The 


The number] wires then having been placed in position and 


of feet of tunnel driven during the year was|the shaft cleared out, the large siphon con- 
1,653, and of transverse galleries 653.75. The|necting with the river was opened, and the 
quantity of rock removed was 8.293 cubic] water was let into the excavation, in order 


yards. In November, 
again suspended for want of funds. 


1873, operations were|that it might be filled in time to allow the 


At the|blast to be made at the appointed hour. 
end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1374, work 


having been carried on for four and a half 


THE COST OF THE WORK. 
Following are the different appropriations 


months only, 896 linear feet of tunnels were|made by Congress for the Hell Gate and Kast 


opened, and 4,648 cubic feet of rock taken 
out. The total length of tunnels and galleries| 1868, 


The tunnels | 1869, 
are intersected at short intervals by the con-| 1870, 


then amounted to 6780 feet. 


centric galleries, leaving pillars for the sup- 


port of the upper portion of the rock. Of|1872, 
these there were 173, the shell or roof of the 
excavation varying from six to sixteen feet 


in thickness. 


River improvements : 


$ 85,000 | 1873, $225,000 
180.000 | 1874, 250,000 
250,000 | 1875, 250.000 


1871, 


225,000 | 1876, 250.000 


225,000 — — 


Total, $1,940,000 
The total amount expended by Gen. Newton 


The aggregate length of the|up to Aug. 1, 1876, was $1,686,811.45. The 


tunnels and galleries, which were finished in| estimated cost of completing the entire work 


June last, was 7,425 feet—4,857 feet of tun- 
nels and 2,500 feet of galleries. 


of improving Hell Gate and the East River is 


The total |$5,139,120. 
amount of rock taken out was 47,461 cubic 
yards. The rock is a tough hornblende gneiss, 
and lies in strata of various degrees of inclina- 
tion, presenting interesting problems. During 
the progress of the work topographical sar- 


HOW IT WAS DONE AND THE RESULTS. 

At 8 o’clock in the morning, Mr. Streid- 
enger and his corps of workmen resumed 
work on the connection of the groups of wires 
with the batteries. This was soon completed, 


veys were continually made to determine the|and the filling of the battery cells with the 


direction and extent of the excavation, the 
usual methods of triangulation and leveling pound was what Mr. Chester 


being employed. 
upper surface of the reef’ was made in 1871, 
by William Preass, assisted by F. Sylvester. 


ore than sixteen thousand soundings were | battery. 


chemicals was at once commenced. The com- 
r, the electrician, 


A detailed survey of the calls electropoin, a mixture of bichromate of 


potash, sulphuric acid, and water; a mixture 
which is essentially that used in the Grenet 
One hundred and fifty gallons were 


taken, each separately located, by means of|distributed into the 800 battery cells, giving 


instruments, from the shore. The reef is in 


just a pint and a half to each cell. By noon 


the shape of an irregular semi-ellipse, the)the cells were all filled, and Mr. Streidenger 


major axis, which lies next to the shore, being 


770 feet in length, and the minor axis, pro. 
jecting straight into the channel, about three 
hundred feet. 
depth of twenty-six feet at mean low wate 
amount to 51,000 yards. The explosives used 
in tunneling the reef have been nitro-glycerine 
and its compounds, and gunpowder, the latter 
being used only when the rock was weak and 
seamy. As great care had to be taken not to 
shake the structure overhead by too heavy 
vibrations, only one blast was exploded at a 
time. After the excavation was completed. 
the work of preparing for the blast was begun, 
and the roof-pillars were pierced with 3,680 
drill-holes to receive the cartridges of rend. 
rock, vulcan powder, and dynamite. The 
holes were made from two to three inches in 
diameter, and from six to ten feet apart, with 
an average depth of about nine feet. The size 
of the holes, and their direction and distances 
apart were made to vary according to the 
character of the rock to be broken. Every- 
thing being prepared, the char, ging of the 
mine was begun. Cartridgesof vaican powder, 
rendrock, and dynamite were ae placed 
in the holes, the explosives being distributed 
according to the nature of the service required 
to be performed. At the mouth of each hole 
was placed a small explodent cartridge, com- 
posed of fulminate of mercury and dynamite 
with wires to connect it with a galvanic bat- 
tery. When all the holes were loaded, these 
wires were connected with those running to 


The cubie contents above the|lated copper wires were used in connecting,|they were nearly agreed, or that the differ- 


r|directly aud indirectly, the 3,680 charges with 


proceeded to make a most careful and search- 
ing inspection of the minutest detail of the|i 
battery. No less than 275,000 feet of insu- 


the batteries. The efficacy of the batteries 
to fire the mine had been previously tested 
by firing the number of fuses necessary to ex- 
plode one group; and as each group had a 
separate leading wire to the batteries, the 
testing of one was a test of the aggregate 
groups. In the meantime, Mr. Boyle, the 
mine overseer, found that the water in the 
shaft did not rise so rapidly as the water in the 
channel as the hour of high tide approached, 
and he was anxious to have every gallon of 
water in the shaft that could be drawn in 
He at once set a gang of men to work clear. 
ing out the puddled clay from a small hole 
between the two timber walls of the coffer- 
dam, and, shortly afterward, a young Her- 
cules was wielding an axe on the timbers in 
a style which quickly let in a flood of water 
sufficient to satisfy even Mr. Boyle. The mine 
was full before slack tide. A good many jokes 
passed at the expense of one of the watchmen 
for carefully opening the windows of the 
wooden shed hanging over the brink of the 
shaft, which did duty for the overseer’s office. 
After the explosion that watchman had the 





,|best of the laugh, for, though the shed was 


moved some twenty-five feet by the explosion 
the glass in the windows was not broken. 


Soon after 1 o'clock the steamers carrying'from asserting that there are not individuals 


the invited spectators of the explosion began 
to put in an appearance. The first to arrive 
was the large steam-tug Juniata, bringin 
Mrs. Newton and al: urge party from Brooklyn, 
who were all transferred to the government 
scow lying off Ward’s Island. Then came 
the Fletcher, chartered by the Society of Min. 
ing Engineers ; the Seneca Police-boat, the 
Henry Smith, with a large congregation of 
officers from the different harbor garrisons; 
the Pleasant Valley, which took up her posi- 
tion as a guard-boat between Ward’s Island 
and Pot Cove, on the Long Island shore ; the 
three other guard-boats, Neversink, Eliza 
Hancox, and Arrowsmith, which all took up 
their allotted stations ; and lastly came the 
Sylvan Dell, Harlem. Sunshine, and a number 
of small steamers and tugs. Every vessel was 
crowded, and the spectators naturally flocked 
to the side of the vessels affording a view of 
the flooded shaft, though nothing ‘but the few 
feet of the coffer-dam and the heap of rock 
excavated from the mine outwardly repre- 
sented the great submarine work. After the 
explosion some of the pilots took their vessels 
dangerously near the broken reef, in. spite of 
Gen. Newton’s warnings to the contrary ; the 
pilot of the Neversink, especially, steering his 
boat clean over the point of the reef, and some 
of the vessels careening to an extent which 
bid fuir to throw those who stood on the slip- 
pery surface of the permanent awnings of the 
upper decks into the water. 
(To be concluded.) 
nomena 
Selected for “The Friend.” 
Daniel Wheeler in Van Dieman’s Land. 

During this time we were present at two 
conferences with members of the Wesleyan 
connexion ; at the latter of these, most if not 
all of their preachers were collected. Some 
time back the Wesleyans were very favorable 
to our friends J. B. and G. W. W., and dis- 
posed to render them every assistance in their 
power; supposing although they were walk- 
ing among men under a different name from 
themselves, that still in Christian doctrine 


ence was so trifling as to be unimportant. 
But finding that of late some of their mem- 
bers have become convinced of Friends’ prin- 
ciples, a marked shyness has begun to show 
itself; and several attempts have been made 
to prove that the principles which we profess 
are not fully supported by Scripture authority. 
The perceptible guidance of the Spirit, it 
seems, they cannot believe in, notwithstand- 
ing they profess to be continually under its 
influence in all their religious proceedings ; 
we cannot therefore wonder, that our mode 


.|}of worship and silent waiting upon Almighty 


God, are disapproved of and incomprehensible 
to them. These conferences have served to 
show that there is a much wider difference 
between them and us, than they had pre- 
viously supposed. 

However we may be disposed to cherish 
Christian charity one toward another as re- 
ligious professors, yet I am fully persuaded 
that whenever the principles of our religious 
Society are thoroughly understood, they will 
always be found striking at the root of a tree, 
upon which most other denominations are 
feeding, and this must and will be the case, 
so long as the preachers and teachers of the 


; people are paid for the performance of their 


offices and are trained up for them. I am far 
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of other societies, who are truly called to the 
work of preaching the gospel, and who are 
laboring in the noble cause from pure and 
disinterested motives; but I do fear that the 
pumber of these is comparatively small ; and 
it is my belief, that if no money was permitted 
to circulate in connexion with the outward 
performance of any religious service, the re- 
ligion of Jesus would soon shake off the defile- 
ments with which it has been sullied, and 
again shine forth in primitive purity and 
lustre, “clear as the sun, fair as the moon, 
and terrible, ‘to sin and iniquity’ as an army 
with banners.” O! that men would come to 
that true teaching of the heavenly anointing 
witbin them, which would abide in them, and 
teach them all things; and which is truth 
itself, and no lie. Then would they be sensi- 
ble that they needed no man to teach them ; 
for the teachings of man would be to them as 
that water of which, “ whosoever drinketh 
shall thirst again,” but where they have tasted 
of the water given them by the Prince of 
Life himself, which shall be in them “a well 
of water springing up unto everlasting life,” 
—“ whosoever drinketh of this shall never 
thirst.”—Friends’ Library. 





Temperance and Long Life.—A curious point 
has been raised about the United Kingdom 
Temperance and General Provident Institu- 
tion. This society insures total abstainers at 
a lower rate of premium than non-abstainers, 
and with such excellent results that actually 
the expectation of deaths is above the realiza- 
tion. It was, for instance, expected that 723 
of the total abstainers would die in five years 
and £140,000 be paid to the survivors, instead 
of which only 511 persons died and only 
£97,000 was paid. On the “general” side of 
the office 1266 deaths were anticipated and 
1330 occurred. Nevertheless, the general side 
insures more than the total abstinence; and 
when the bonus came to be distributed there 
was great dissatisfaction that quite half of it 
went to the temperance section. At the an 
nual meeting this fact was dilated upon with 
some warmth. But the actuary at once set 
matters right. He pointed out that the dis- 
tribution of bonus was a mere matter of arith- 
metic. It has nothing to do with principles 
or practices; and then, turning round to the 
malcontents, “I cannot help you dying. The 
fact is, you die faster than those who don’t 
drink, or they do not die so fast as you. They 
are, therefore, entitled to the larger bonus.” 
The malcontents could not say a word more. 





Selected. 
My Father, it is good for me 
To trust and not to trace, 
And wait with deep humility 
For Thy revealing grace. 
Lord, when Thy way is in the sea, 
And strange to mortal sense, 
I love Thee in the mystery, 
I trust Thy Providence. 
I cannot see the secret things 
In this my dark abode; 
may not reach with earthly wings 
The heights and depths of God. 
So faith and patience! wait awhile! 
Not doubting, not in fear; 
For soon in heaven my Father’s smile 
Shall render all things clear. 
Then Thou shalt end Time’s short eclipse, 
Its dim uncertain night; 
Bring in the grand apocalypse, 
Reveal the perfect light. 
— Rawson. 


by “S. M.,” of a poem of Freiligrath, little known in 
this country. ] 
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Selected. 
THE ILLUSTRATED BIBLE. 


[The following isa very literal and happy rendering 


Thou old and time-worn volume, 
Thou friend of childhood’s age, 
How frequently dear hands for me 
Have turned the pictured page ! 

How oft, his sports forgetting, 
The gazing boy was borne 

With joyous heart, by the sweet art, 
To tread the land of morn. 


Thou didst fling wide the portals 
Of many a distant zone; 
As in a glass I saw them pass, 
Faces and forms unknown ! 
For a new world I thank thee! 
The camel wandering free, 
The desert calm, and the stately palm, 
And the Bedouin’s tent, I see. 


And thou didst bring them near me, 
Hero, and saint, and sage, 

Whose deeds were told by the seers of old 
On the Book of books’ dread page : 

And the fair and bride-like maidens 
Recorded in thy lines, 

Well would I trace each form of grace 
Amid thy rich designs. 


And I saw the hoary patriarchs 
Of old and simple days, 
An angel-band, on either hand, 
Kept watch upon their ways: 
I saw their meek herds drinking 
By fount or river shore, 
When mute [ stood, in thoughtful mood, 
Thine open page before. 


Methinks I see thee lying 
Upon thy well-known chair; 
Mine eager gaze once more surveys 
The scenes unfolded there; 
As years ago, I saw them 
With wonder and delight, 
Each form renews its faded hues, 
Fresh, beautiful, and bright. 


Again I see them twining 
n ceaseless shapes of change, 
Bright and grotesque each arabesque, 
Mazy, and wild, and strange; 
Each fair design encircling 
In varied shape and dress, 
A blossom now, and then a bough, 
But never meaningless. 


As in old times, entreating, 
I seek my mother’s knee, 

That she may teach the name of each, 
And what their meanings be; 

I learn, for every picture, 
A text, a verse, a psalm; 

With tranquil smile, my sire the while 
Watches, well pleased, and calm. 


Ye seem but as a fable, 
Of days that are gone by! 
That Bible old, with clasps of gold, 
That young, believing eye, 
Those loved and loving parents, 
That childhood blithe and gay, 
That calm content, so innocent, 
All, all are passed away ! 
—Our Own Fireside. 





The Value of Occupation Tested.—Dr. Henry 
Edwards remarks,—as probationers for an 
eternal state, it must be palpable to the plain- 
est understanding, that everything in time 
must be more or less important, precisely as 
it has to do with our future destination. 
Hence the most trivial occurrence which has 
a sure connection with our eternal interests 
is great ; and the greatest which has no such 
connection is trivial. John Wesley wrote to 
a student—‘ Beware you are not swallowed 
up in books. An ounce of love to God is 
worth a pound of transient knowledge. What 
is the real value of a thing but the price it 
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will bear in eternity. Let no study swallow 
up, or entrench upon the hours of private 
study. Nothing is of so much importance as 
this. ‘For itis not the possession of gifts, 
but of grace; nor of sound knowledge and 
orthodox faith, so much as the principle of 
holy love and the practice of Christian pre- 
cepts; which distinguish the heir of glory from 
the child of perdition.’” 
eae For “The Friend.” 


Extracted from the Life of John Fothergill. 


There was in our meeting an ancient and 
truly valuable minister; and when I was about 
sixteen or seventeen years old, I was often 
affected with discouraging reasonings in my- 
self; how we should do, and what would be- 
come of us when he died? Under this anx- 
ious thoughtfulness I was induced to consider, 
how and by what means he was made so val- 
uable and serviceable. That it was through 
his faithfulness, his waiting to feel after, 
and adhering to that manifestation of divine 
power and life from Almighty God, whereot 
he declared, that this Holy Spirit, to which 
he labored to turn and gather people’s minds, 
appeared in all: and as hereby he was made 
truly serviceable, so that heavenly living prin- 
ciple was well able to help, feed, fit and pre- 
serve all who truly sought to know and be 
subject to it, and make them serviceable also. 
This consideration both instructed and en- 
couraged me to look to the Lord, and beyond 
outward instruments. And I have reason to 
believe, the like thoughts affected some others 
of our youth in that meeting also, to advant- 
age. 

“The said minister was taken away by death 
in about a year after, and the heavenly and 
merciful springings of divine life, so owned 
and relieved many of us, in our humble hun- 
gerings after it, though much silent in our 
meetings, that there soon appeared a lively 
and truly religious growth among us ; and in 
little more than two years after the aforesaid 
Friend’s decease, there were five of us engaged 
by the Truth to open our mouths in the min- 
istry of the gospel, to the satisfaction and 
comfort of the meeting. So that instead ofa 
decay and a declension, about which I had 
been distressed with fear, our meeting in- 
creased in number and in true godliness. 

Discouraging thoughts may at times attend 
some well-disposed minds, and the evil spirit 
may be busy in making use of them to their 
hurt, and weakening their faith ; so that it is 
necessary to endeavor to watch against him, 
and call to mind with sincere devotedness, 
wherein the alone sufficiency of God’s people 
is. By duly seeking to witness divine help 
and succor from Christ the good Shepherd, 
even one person, though poor and often de- 
jected, may become instrumental to incite and 
encourage others in a rightly religious appli- 
cation, drawing down more of divine and 
truly strengthening help: by which means 
many people and meetings have been revived 
and helped, and have become more fruitful, 
to the praise of tod. 

I have sometimes heard complaints, or a 
bemoaning of the state of some places, for the 
fewness of ministers, and truly religious help- 
ers in the churches, and I believe not with- 
out cause. Yet it hath long been my judg- 
ment, that this is principally owing to too 
many of our brethren in profession, neglect- 
ing a proper labor to improve the gift or man- 
ifestation of the Spirit of Truth, given to 
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every man to profit with ; and holding their 
profession of the doctrines of Truth, in a 
barely rational apprehension and carnal un- 
derstanding. This, as our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, taught in the parable of the unprofit- 
able servant, is attended with taking away 
that which he had, and so came on a dark, 
restless condition. Those who diligently re- 
gard the Giver’s direction, to attend upon the 
gift, improve it, and more is given. It is 
promised to the faithful in the little, that 
more shall be entrusted to them; which 
often hath been, and yet will, I believe, be ful- 
filled to the honest, diligent and spiritually 
minded. Thus many persons and meetings, 
by laboring to be found in their duty, seeking 
their souls’ interest, have been regarded ; and 
by degrees, through the humbling operation 
of the Power of Christ, the blessed and ever- 
lasting High Priest, fitted for and engaged in 
F the service of the Lord in his wisdom ; some 
in one station and some in others, to the edi- 
fication of the body, and the building up and 
beautifying his city Zion in the sight of the 
nations. Oh! that this right thoughtfulness 
and application of the heart, which is both 
the duty and certain interest of mankind, may 
more and more prevail when I am no longer 
here: and be a means of such fruitfulness in 
righteousness, and heavenly qualifications to 
show forth the praise of God to the earth, 
that multitudes may see and flock to Zion 
with everlasting joy upon their heads. Amen, 
Amen. 





















Inspiration or Perspiration—No man now 
standing on an eminence of influence and 
power, and doing great work, has arrived at 
his position by going up in an elevator. He 
took the stairway step by step. He climbed 
the rocks often with bleeding bands. He 
prepared himself by the work of climbing for 
the work he is doing. He never accomplish- 
ed an inch of his elevation by standing at the 
foot of the stairway with his mouth open and 
longing. There is no “royal road” to any- 
thing good—not even to wealth. Money that 
has not been paid for in life is not wealth. It 
goes as it comes. 
permanence in it. The man who reaches his 
money in an elevator does not know bow to 
enjoy it; so it is not wealth to him. ‘To get 
a high position without climbing to it, to win 
wealth without earning it, to do fine work 
without the discipline necessary to its per- 
formance, to be famous, or useful, or orna- 
mental, without preliminary cost, seems to 
be the universal desire of the young. The 
children would begin where their fathers 
leave off. What exactly is the secret of true 
success in life? It is todo without flinching, 
and with entire faithfulness, the duty that 
stands next to one. When a man has mas- 
tered the duties around him he is ready for 
those of a higher grade. and he takes natur- 
ally one step upward. When he has mastered 
the duties of the new grade, he goes on climb- 
ing. There are no surprises to the man who 
arrives at an eminence legitimately. It is 
entirely natural that he should be there, and 
he is as much at home there, and as little 
elated, as when he was working patiently at 
the foot of the stairs. There are heights 
above him, and he remains humble and sim- 
oe mentsare of little avail, perhaps ; 

ut when one comes into contact with so 
many men and women who put aspiration 
instead of perspiration, and yearning instead 


















































































































































































































































































of earning, and longing for labor, he is tempted 
to say to them: “Stop looking up, and look 
around you! 
to your hand and doit well. Take no upward 
step until you come to it naturally, and you 
have the power to hold it. 
little world is not so high, and patient climb- 
ing will bring you to it ere you are aware.— 
Lucknow Witness. 


Cireular of the Bible Association of Friends in America. 


to the Annual Queries to be answered pre- 
vious to the general meeting of the Associa- 
tion on the lst of Eleventh month, the Cor- 
responding Committee would press upon 


tribution of the Holy Scriptures, the import- 
ance of furnishing fall and accurate answers 
to all the Queries, and of forwarding their re- 
port seasonably to the Depository. 


deciding what number of Bibles and Testa- 


promptly acknowledged. 


There is no element of' 





THE FRIEND. 






ways, O Providence!” 
faith and trust. 


It is well to have 
It is well to be resigned to 
trials that cannot be avoided; but it is not 
well to hide our talents in a 5 ear to take 





Do the work that first comes 










our fill of ease and pleasure and bow down to 
the gods of pride and fashion, then shrink back 
from the consequences and say that the work 
is none of ours. . 

Some of us really imagine that we are suf- 
fering the will of the Lord, because the flour 
barrel is empty and our coat is out at the 
elbows, when a little more self-denial, a little 
less folding of the hands to rest, would raise 
us out of the slough of poverty, and set us on 
our feet, crowned with the gift of a goodl 
heritage. We eat rich, unwholsome food, 
keep late hours, transgress all the laws of 
health; and when we pay the penalty with 
shattered nerves and broken constitutions, we 
wonder why we are not strong and vigorous 
as our neighbor, who has lived moderately 
all his days. Because the neck and arms of 
our tender infants are soft and white and 
dimpled, we let them go bare and unprotect- 
ed; then when some day we leave the little 
one out under the snow, we murmur that our 
Father hath been unkind, In too many cases, 
with a little more flannel, the family circle 
might be kept unbroken for many a year.— 
Late Paper. 


The top in this 











For “The Friend.” 


In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries 








Friends, who have been engaged in the dis- 










It may be recollected, that in making dona- 
tions to Auxiliaries, the Board are guided in 







ments shall be sent to each, by the informa- 
tion given in its report. Hence those Aux- 
iliaries that do not report in time, are liable 
to be left out in the distribution. 

Specific directions should be given in every 
case, how boxes should be marked and for- 
warded; and their receipt should always be 








For “The Friend.” 
Colored Laborers of Virginia. 


The following extracts are from a letter 
written last spring, by Dr. Patterson of Mich- 
igan, to the Tecumseh Herald. He bas pur- 
chased a tract of land on the James River, 
about nine miles from Richmond, which he 
calls ‘‘Spring Brook Farm.” 

“ Looking below the surface of Virginia so- 
QUERIES ciety, in its broadest sense, a careful observer, 


sts ak Pas although a stranger, may soon discover a 

1, What numberof families or individuals have been | peculiar antagonism, or to use a milder and 
gratuitously furnished with the Holy Scriptures by the} ‘ : ‘d 

Auxiliary during the past year ? perhaps a more appropriate word, isagree- 

2. What number of Biblee and Testaments have been|ment,’ between a large body of the white 

sold by the Auxiliary within the past year ? citizens of the State and the negroes,—not 


3. How many members, male and female, are there | however manifested by open violence, or rude- 
belonging to the Auxiliary ? 


4. What number of families of Friends reside within | 28% OF bluster, and ee endangering life 
its limits? or property. This antagonism is not contined 
5. Are there any families of Friends within your | to the native white citizens, as it 1s partici- 
limits not supplied with a copy of the Holy Scriptures |pated in by very many white men from the 


in ~ clear type, and on we paper if - how — "original Free States, who have resided in 
. How many members of our Society, capable of|y;~.:): ? 7 : 
reading the Bible, do not own such a copy of the Holy | irginia a few years. The main cause of 


Seriptares? \disagreement on the side of the negroes is 
7. How many Bibles and Testaments may probably |explained by their open assertions in the 
be disposed of by sale within your limits ? }most positive terms, that most of the whites 
8. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient tosupply | who hire them to labor under a straight pledge 
aa henaer who are not duly furnished with |4, nay them in money when the work is done, 
9. What number of Bibles and Testaments would it|have no regard to their pledges; put them 
be necessary for the Bible Association to furnish gratui-|off from time to time with delusive promises, 
tously, to enable the Auxiliary to supply each family? |or offer them country store pay, old clothes, 
rn ae ene ga Sere orae (0; eon which they know that they will sustain 
reading, who is destitute of a net. and eaatie t pur- a heavy loss. But very many of the white 
chase it? citizens of the South do not regard it in this 
11. How many Bibles and Testaments are now on |light. They assert the colored people are s0 
hand ? heedless, improvident and inclined to idleness 
and gross self-indulgence, whenever they are 
Slandering Providence.—What a habit wej|paid for their services more than their imme- 
have of crediting all our ills to Providence !|diate necessities require to give them a com- 
We are never willing to admit that our own |fortable living, it is a temptation to leave 
inactivity, folly, and self-love have wrought/their employers without warning, and fre- 
out the dire results over which we mourn.|quently at the most hurried seasons of the 
We only see the shipwreck of our lives; we|year, in order to gratify their animal passions, 
only hear the voices of the storm ; and instead |and that they will not return to their work 
of owning that it was our indifferent and|until the last cent is gone. Thus it happens 
unskilful navigation that brought our craft|that any excess of means inevitably tends to 
upon the rock, we fold our hands and cry out|increase their vices. 


blindly, “Strange and mysterious are thy! ‘Having previously engaged the services 






Address John S. Stokes, No. 116 N. Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia. 
SAMUEL BETTLE, 
CHARLES RHOADS, 
Antuony M. Kimser, 
Committee of Correspondence. 
Philada., Tenth mo. 1876. 
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selfish ease and comfort, we believe there 
would be more spiritual frait to be seen among 
professing Christians. We should travail in 
spirit for the welfare of others, both indi- 
vidualsand communities; and would be prompt 
to embrace all right openings which might 
present for doing them good; while at the 
same time we would be preserved from run- 
ning into labors which were not required at 


our hands, and which might mar the work of| 46 deg., and between longitude 50 and 49. Some of|$5.40; finer brands, $5.50 a $8.75. 


the Lord through efforts on which no bless- 
ing rested—for it is the Lord's blessing only 
that enriches. 

One channel of usefulness, of which our early 
Friends largely availed themselves, was the 
distribution of religious writings, and we be- 
lieve an increased interest in this concern 
might profitably be exercised at this time. 
Several works have recently been added to 
the collection of books published by the So- 
ciety, and kept for sale at their Book Store 
(No. 304 Arch St.) in this city. Some of 
these are in the French, German and Spanish 
languages, and the present influx of strangers 
to our city presents an unusually favorable 
opportunity of scattering a knowledge of 
sound principles, which may prove as a seed 
sown, that may spring up and bear unexpect- 
ed fruit in many parts of the world. May all 
who read these lines consider, what duty rests 
upon them individually in aiding the good 
cause. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForEIGN.—The depression in business and financial 
matters in England remains unchanged. 

The Industrial Bank of Newcastle-on-Tyne has stop- 
ped payment. 

The cotton operatives at Blackburn, England, having 
decided to be no longer bound by the arrangement by 
which their wages have hitherto been regulated, some 
of the largest spinners have posted notices stating that 
they hold themselves at liberty to close the spinning 
departments of their mills without warning. 

Lord Derby has sent a dispatch to Constantinople 
regarding the Bulgarian atrocities. The British Am- 
bassador is directed to demand a personal audience 
with the Sultan, to communicate Baring’s report, de- 
mand reparation and justice, and urge the immediate 
rebuilding of houses and churches, to provide for the 
restoration of industries, and give assistance to persons 
who have been reduced to poverty. Lord Derby says 
that the disturbed districts in Bulgaria should be placed 
under an energetic commissioner who should either be 
a Christian or be aided by Christian counsellors. 

A leading grain circular published in Liverpool, says 
that the wheat trade was animated during the last week 
with a small advance in prices. The stock of white 
wheat is diminishing and American had become quite 
scarce. 

Captain Johnson, the daring seaman who recently 
crossed the Atlantic in a small boat, is an object of at- 
tention and interest at Liverpool where the boat is on 
exhibition. He says that no inducement would tempt 
him to repeat his experiment. 

The London Daily News has a letter from Iceland, 
which reports that the fishing season has been a failure. 
The privations of the laboring people are great, and 
1800 have emigrated to Canada. 

Advices by mail at London from Cape Town, report 
that affairs in the Transvaal Republic were alarming. 
Owing to the defeat of the Dutch troops, the natives 
had become unmanageable. The Zulu King was about 
to head 40,000 men to attack the Transvaal, and threat- 
ened a wholesale massacre of the Boers. 

A special from Madrid says: The appointment of so 
important a personage as General Martinez Campos to 
the Governor Generalship of Cuba is proof that the 
government is making every sacrifice to crush the 
Cuban insurrection. The nomination was totally un- 
solicited. Gen. Martinez Campos will nominate his 
principal officers. 

The Cuban insurgents under Vicente Garcia have cap- 
tured Las Tunas, with two hundred and forty prisoners 
and one hundred and five wounded. 

A Spanish journal states that the authorities in the 











THE FRIEND. 


north of Castile have prohibited the sale of Protestant} Haven, Conn., on the 7th inst., with a cargo of fifteen 
Bibles. It calls upon the government to investigate} million cartridges for the Turkish government. 

the matter and censure the authorities if they have| ‘The late explosion at Hallet’s Point, New York, hag 
violated the constitution of Spain. already secured a depth of twenty feet of water, and it 

Count Von Arnim, whose cise has been so long be-|is expected that the dredging machines will add at least 
fore the German courts, has at last been found guilty |six feet more. This is all that was desired or expected, 
of high treason, and sentenced to penal servitude. The| The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
Count is now in Switzerland and will, it is supposed, |329, including 17 of diptheria and 29 typhoid fever. 
not return to Germany. The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 

A large number of dangerous icebergs are reported|on the 9th inst. New York.— American gold, 109, 
to be drifting off the coast of Newfoundland, in latitude |Superfine flour, $4.70 a $5.05; State extra, $5.20 a 
White winter 
the masses of ice appear to have grounded. wheat, $1.34; amber, $1.28; No. 2 Chicago spring, 

The plans for peace conferences and truces in the}$1.20 a $1.21. Yellow corn, 59 a 60 cts.; mixed, 574 
Turko-Servian struggle are as conflicting as ever, and|cts. Barley, 95 cts. a $1.00. Oats, 35 a 45 cts. Lard, 
nothing is decided. 10 cts. Philadelphia.—Middlings cotton, 11 a 11} cts, 

It is stated that fifteen thousand Bashi-Bazouks have | Flour, $4 a $8.50 according to quality. Pennsylvania 
deserted the Turkish army. red wheat, $1.22 a $1.25; Delaware amber, $1.26 a 

Prince Nicholas, of Montenegro, has, through the in-|$1.28 ; white, $1.30 a $1.35. Rye, 70076 cts. Yellow 
fluence of a British Consul, consented to a suspension |corn, 58 a 59 cts.; mixed, 56 cts. Oats, 35 a 50 cts, 
of hostilities while arrangements for an armistice are| New York cheese 10 a 13 cts.; western 8 a 11} cts, 
pending, providing that the forts held by the Turks are |Clover-seed, 103 a 11 cts. Sales of 4100 beef cattle at 
only revictualed for immediate requirements, 5} a 6 cts. per lb. gross for extra; 43 a 5 cts. for fair to 

Since the renewal of hostilities several sanguinary |good, and 3 a 4 cts. for common. Sheep, 4} a 5} cts, 
engagements have occurred between portions of the!per lb. gross. Receipts 13,000 head. Hogs, $8.75 a 
hostile forces. #9.25 per 100 lb. net. Receipts 5000 head. Baltimore, 

The great Powers continue their efforts to end the ;|—Flour, $3.75 a $8.25 per bbl. No. 2 western red 
war. According to a Berlin dispatch the British cab-|wheat, $1.30; Maryland red, $1.30 a $1.35; amber, 
inet has made a formal proposal to the Powers for a con- |$1.37 a $1.40. Yellow corn, 58 a 59 cts.; southern 
ference. Russia also favors holding a conference. white, 54. 57 cts. Oata, 40a 42 cts. Chicago.—No. 1 

The Servian commander-in-chief, General Tcher- |spring wheat, $1.07; No. 2 do., $1.05; No. 3do., 92a 
nayeff, has demanded that all the men between eighteen !96 cts. No. 2 corn, 46} cts. Oats, 33$ cts. Rye, 60 
and fifty years of age be called out in anticipation of the|cts. Barley, 88 cta. Lard, $10.30 per 100 lbs. St. 
war being renewed in the spring. Louis.—No. 2 red fall wheat, $1.20 a 31.21; No. 3 do, 

The internal disorders in China are increasing. - In- |$1.10}. No. 2 corn, 41 cts. Oats, 33 a 334 cts. 
surrections in numerous provinces and murderous as- 
saults upon Christian natives are reported from all 
— The northern district is still desolated by 
‘amine. 

It seems to be a well-established fact that the last 
three or four years have witnessed a return of the Jews 
to Palestine from every quarter of the globe. The 
number going from Russia is entirely unprecedented. 
The Hebrew population of Jerusalem is more than 
double what it was ten years ago, and the movement is 
going on rapidly. Most of the city property is now in 
the hands of Jews, who have gone there from other 
countries, and in a few years’ time they will probably! Sprecran Notice TO PARENTS AND OTHERS. The 
be the owners of the whole city. Committee having concluded to divide the School into 

An imperial edict has been published in China, ex- | distinct classes more fully than has hitherto been done, 
pressing regret for the murder of Margary the British ;and in such manner that all the pupils of each class 
consul, and affirming the right of foreigners to travel | shall, s0 far as practicable, recite together in their vari- 
through the conntry and enjoy the protection of the|ous studies, this change will take effect at the opening 
authorities. An envoy with a letter of apology for the of the next session; and it is believed that it will so far 
Yunnan outrage, is to go to England at once. facilitate the classification of the School that the classes 

The insurgents of Cuba proclaimed the independence |may commence RECITING on Fourth day morning, the 
of the Island on the 10th of Tenth mo. 1868, and an | 1st of Eleventh month. It is therefore particularly re- 
obstinate and fiercely contested struggle has been in !quested that all the pupils be at the School by Third- 
progress ever since. The insurgents are numerically iday evening, and that all those who were not at West- 
the weaker party, but as the topography of the eastern 'town during the past session present themselves for 
end of Cuba is favorable for the gueriila warfare they examination on Second-day, or not later than by 10 
have adopted, it now seems as if the war might be pro-|o’clock Third-day morning. 
longed indefinitely with incalculable destruction of life 
an. WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 

Unitep States.—During the week ending the 7th . Se aes = 
inst., 477,810 persons paid for admission to the Inter-| The WinTer Session of this Institution opens on 
national Exhibition at Philadelphia. The receipts at Second-day, 10th mo. 30th. Parents and others intend- 
the gates, from the opening up to the 5th inst., had ing to send pupils will please make application to 
amounted to $2,445,641. BenJAMIN W. Passmore, Sup’t. (Address Street Road 

The subscriptions received for the new United States | P. O., Chester Co., Pa.,) or to CHARLES J, ALLEN, 
four and a half per cent. bonds, have already exceeded | Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
fifty millions of dollars, and there appears to be a steady 
and growing demand for them. 

The total number of immigrants landed at the port 
of New York during the three months ending 9th mo. 
30th last, was 25,886, as compared with 52,710 for the 
corresponding period of 1875. 

A commission of Americans has arrived at Valpa- 
raiso for the purpose of working the gold mines at 
Catapilco, and representing a company organized in 
California with a capital of $1,000,000. 

The coinage of the United States mint in the Ninth 
month consisted of 8,612,193 pieces of the value of $7,- 
021,610. Of this coinage $4,443,860 was in gold $20 
pieces. 

The State election in Colorado last week was carried 
by the Republicans, who have a majority of not less 
than 1200. 





NOTICE. 


The Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary Bible Associa- 
tion of Friends of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at No. 109 South Tenth street, on Fourth-day 
evening, 25th inst., at 7} o’clock. 

Members of the Female Branch are invited to attend. 

A. M. Kiser, 


Philada., 10th month 9th, 1876. Secretary. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 








FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. WorTH- 
tneTon, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 





MARRIED, at Friends’ meeting-house, Muncy, Penna., 
on Fourth-day, 10th mo. 4th, 1876, Jon M. SHEp- 
PARD, of Greenwich, N. J., to CATHARINE, daughter of 
Edward and Sarah Whitacre, of Muncy, Penna. 





Diep, at Friends’ Asylum, Frankford, Penna., on 
7 the morning of the 20th of 8th mo. 1876, Desoran S., 
The steamship Illinois, of the Philadelphia and| widow of the late Jehu Fawcett, in the 70th year of her 
Liverpool Line, arrived at her dock in Philadelphia|age, a member of Salem Monthly Meeting, Columbiana 
on the 7th inst., having made the passage from Liver-|Co., Ohio. 
pool in eight days and twenty-one and a half hours, the | ~~~~~~ mre ‘ tate 
shortest passage yet made by any ship of this line. WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


—_—_— 


The British steamer John Bramall, cleared at New 





